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ESTERDAY, the penglets came run- 
, gee home from school, and I could 
see they were excited. “Well, what did 
you learn today?” I asked. 

To my surprise they both. said, 
“Magic!” Petunia went on to explain 
that a magician had performed all sorts 
of tricks at a special Halloween as- 
sembly. 

‘Peterkin learned some magic, Uncle 
Peter,’ said Petunia. “Just give him a 
dime and he’ll show you.” 

Not wanting to spoil the penglets’ fun, 
I handed Peterkin a dime. He turned 
and chanted, “Flim, 
flam, floom.” Then he 
held out his flippers. 
Sure enough the dime 
had disappeared. 

“Pretty good,” I 
laughed. “Now make it 
appear again.” 

“T can’t,” said Peter- 
kin. “I was sitting in the 
balcony and so _ I 
couldn’t hear the words 
that made things reap- 
pear.” 


That was enough 
magic for me, so I 
shooed the _penglets 
outdoors. 
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Later, when I told Uncle Walrus about 
Peterkin’s magical powers, he burst out 
laughing. “Couldn’t make the dime ap- 
pear again, ha! ha!’’ Uncle Walrus 
slapped his thigh. “I just saw those two 
imps munching away at fish-cakes-on-a- 
stick which cost exactly five cents apiece.”’ 

By dinner time I had forgiven the 
penglets but was thankful that plans for 
Halloween tricks and treats had pushed 
aside all thoughts of magic. In fact, after 
dessert, they dashed upstairs to get into 
their Halloween costumes. 

The rest of us settled down in the liv- 
ing room. Uncle Walrus sat down in his 
favorite chair. Lulu curled up by the 
hassock at his feet, and I picked up the 
paper. We had just gotten comfortable 
when in marched the penglets—Peterkin 
the pirate and Petunia the witch. 


Lulu’s eyes nearly popped out of her 
head. Uncle Walrus shouted, ‘““Thunder- 
ation! My top hat! My sword!” 








“We're only borrowing them,” said 
Petunia. “I didn’t have a black pointed 
hat, so I took this one for tonight.” 

‘And what kind of a pirate would I be 
without a sword?” asked Peterkin. 

Wagging-his finger at the penglets, 
Uncle Walrus said, “That hat once be- 
longed to an ambassador to the North 
Pole, and that sword was owned by a pio- 
neer of the Antarctic. Just leave them 
both right here on the hassock.” 

Reluctantly, Peterkin and Petunia did 

as they were told. Everything was quiet 
for a minute or two, and then my fins 
fluttered and flapped. I heard a voice that 
seemed to come from the hassock. 
“You might have asked me,” said the 
voice. ‘“‘How often does a top hat ever 
go any place. I haven’t been to a wedding 
in ten years. I'd rather sit on a head than 
on an old closet shelf.” 

‘‘Me, too,” piped up a different voice. 
‘Maybe I’m a little rusty, but I’m still a 
sharp old blade. And not too old to cut a 
few Halloween capers.” 


Story of the Cover 


A merry old witch 

Tossed out her broomstick 
Then clapped on her cap 
With a cackle of glee. 





“T’ll make a clean sweep 
Of this Halloween haunting 
I want a new look! 
I want to fly free!”’ 


Then the bats saw her soar 
On a new silver rocket: 
Traditional witch— 

Style nineteen—fifty—three! 
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‘“‘Wh-what was that?’ gasped Uncle 
Walrus. 

“I didn’t hear anything,’ 
kin. 

“Me either,” said Petunia. 

“Not a sound,” I said. 

Lulu didn’t say anything, but she 
quickly backed away from the hassock. 

“Maybe you heard spirits,” I sug- 
gested to Uncle Walrus. 

‘Hmm, could be,” Uncle Walrus said. 
“Ought to be a law against letting so 
many wild spirits loose on Halloween.” 
He sank back into his chair. “If you pen- 
glets still want that hat and sword, take 
them and have your Halloween fun.” 

In a flash the penglets bounded out in- 
to the night, all set for Halloween. 

The next day I showed Uncle Walrus 
a book on ventriloquism that I had found 
in Peterkin’s room. 

Uncle Walrus got quite red in the face, 
but all he said was, ‘“‘Mark my words, no 
penguin will ever learn to throw his 
voice. Impossible,” he spluttered. 


said Peter- 


Coming Next Month 


Muggins was a little runt of a dog, 
but he led the bigger foxhounds on a 
merry chase . . . In time of trouble 
Squanto proved himself a friend to the 
Pilgrims . . . For a good laugh, see what 
Uncle Fritz has to say about his Left- 
over Hat and its magic tricks... 
Billy had his hands full minding little 
Gloria, but the trouble didn’t really start 
until Fats, the Big Operator arrived to 
help him baby-sit . . . Read all about the 
winged-horse Pegasus in Story Horses... 
For fun with nuts, Make It With Acorns. 
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By LAURA BENET fa 
Illustrated by FLAVIA GAG e y 


My window's shaking 
From tiny blows 
Of pointed fingers 


And a peerin g nose. 





The wind’s in the wend 
Wind from the north, 
As if a fancy 

Was coming forth. 
Enter kobold, 

You from the south 
With a goblin grin 
Upon your mouth. 
Sweep my rag carpet, 
Mop the floor, 

Hang green pine garlands 
On the door. é 


C 


Poke the log fire a 

‘% 
And make the tea, ‘we 
Find those spectacles 


Lost to me. on ee 


r’ 


Then you shall dine on gin gerbread, 
Put a wreath of ivy on your head. 
Dance and frolic, drink and feast 
Until the wind shifts to the east. 

I shall then make my wishes three— 
For my tomcat, the blind bird and me. 
But once the wind turns to the west, 


You must go quickl y home to rest. 
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HE CAPTAIN lightly drew in the reins, 
‘Tina the milk-white horse stopped 
under the old tree at the end of the vil- 
lage. Shading his eyes, the Captain stared 
up at the boy in the tree. 

‘“‘What are you doing up there?’ he 
called. 

The boy Desta stared back. He was sit- 
ting on a great branch, his back to the 
trunk, his bare feet dangling. With one 
hand he clutched a stout stick. With the 
other, he held a grass umbrella over his 
head; for it was midday, and the African 
sun was beating down on him fiercely. In 
the shadow of the grass umbrella, his face 
had a troubled look. But now he began 
to smile, for he had recognized the 
splendid horseman. 

“Why, it’s the Captain!” he cried. 

“And you’re Desta,’’ answered the 
Captain. “You're the boy who helps water 
our horses, when we pass this way!” 


Desta grinned. ‘‘How about some water 


today?” 

‘Not a bad idea,” admitted the Cap- 
tain. He was a young man, all in white. 
A long curved sword in a scabbard of red 
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LE BO 


By PrisciLLA CARDEN 


Illustrated by MorpviNoFF 


gold hung at his side; and he wore a jewel- 
studded cartridge belt. He sat easily on 
the milk-white horse, patting its silky 
neck with a slim brown hand. 

Just behind him sat his rifle boy, on a 
beautiful black horse. ‘The rifle boy was 
about Desta’s age. A fine modern rifle was 
slung across his back. 

The Captain and his rifle boy belonged 
to the royal household. As dispatch rider 
for the Prince, the Captain traveled con- 
tinually from province to province. Now 
and then he passed through the little 
village in the forest where Desta lived. 

“But you haven’t answered my ques- 
tion,” he observed. ‘“What are you doing 
in that tree? Why is the village empty?” 

Desta was silent for a minute. The 
troubled look had come back into his 
face. He held his stick tightly. At last he 
said, ‘“There’s a great hunt going on!”’ 

“A great hunt?” The Captain’s horse 
was uneasy. He spoke to it soothingly. 
‘There now, there now! Go on, Desta!”’ 

“Well,” said the boy in a low voice, 
‘something happened last night! A lio- 
ness got into somebody’s hut and took 
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away a goat. This morning the people de- 
cided to go out into the forest and hunt 
her down. Everybody went!” 

“Everybody?” The Captain looked up 
curiously at the boy in the tree. 

Desta, didn’t look away. “Everybody 
except me!” he said steadily. “I wouldn’t 
go. I was afraid. I hid until they were all 
gone.” 

There! He had told them. Now they 
knew how he felt about the lioness. Now 
they would laugh at him. He waited. The 
rifle boy turned aside with a sneer. But 
the Captain didn’t sneer. 

‘Boys usually like to go on hunts,” he 
remarked. ‘“‘Maybe something happened 
to you that didn’t happen to the others!” 

Desta gasped. ‘‘How did you know?” 

‘Just guessing,” laughed the Captain. 
“Why not tell me about it?”’ 

The boy hesitated. Then he laid his 
stick along the branch. Still holding the 
grass umbrella, he swung down from the 
tree. He went up to the Captain slowly. 

“I saw her!” he cried. “It was my hut 
she got into. Everybody else was asleep, 
but I heard the hens cluck. I woke up, 
and there she was. I saw her take away the 
goat!”” Desta was shivering now, in spite 
of the heat. ““What could I do?” he went 
on. “I had no gun, nothing! I just held 
my breath!” 

The Captain nodded. “Well,” he said 
sincerely, ‘‘I’d have held my breath too! 
No wonder you stayed away from the 
hunt this morning! You’ve had a scare, 
but you'll get over it. And next time you 
meet a lioness, I hope you'll have a gun 
in your hand!-” He gave Desta a cheerful 
grin. 

Desta grinned back. It was queer how 
much better he felt, now that he had told 
the Captain his story. 

The milk-white horse threw up its 
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head with a snort. Suddenly it reared. 
The black horse reared too. Desta jumped 
aside. He stared at the horses. 

“Gently now! Gently!” cried the Cap- 
tain. “Whoa!” 


“Whoa!” shouted the rifle boy. 

Obediently the two horses stood still. 
But they were trembling, and their dark 
eyes rolled. 

The Captain stood up in his stirrups. 
His keen eyes swept across the village, 
across the barley field, around the dark 
encircling forest. 

“What is it?”’ he muttered. ‘““What ails 
these horses? Can they have got the 
scent of the lioness?” 

“Let’s be going,” said the rifle boy sud- 
denly. ‘““Why should we stay here?” 

Desta felt a chill in his back. He too 
gazed around. But no strange motion 
caught his eye. No unusual sound broke 
the noonday hush. A _ few chickens 
wandered through the village. The bar- 
ley stood green and motionless under the 
flaming sun. 

‘“There’s no wind,” said the Captain 
at last. “The scent might still hang in 
the air from last night. Anyhow,” he 
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added briskly, “lioness or no lioness, 
we've got to water our horses! And I’m 
thirsty myself.’ Swinging to the ground, 
he handed his bridle to the rifle boy. 
“Can you manage both horses?”’ 
“Yes, Captain!”” muttered the boy. 
The Captain turned to Desta with a 


smile. ““Well? Will you take me into your 


hut, out of this sun, and give me a drink 
of water?” 

‘This way,’ answered Desta. He ran 
to the nearest of the big, low, round 
thatched huts. “Here is my home!” 
Standing aside politely, he let the Cap- 
tain pass in through the open doorway. 
Then he called to the rifle boy, “Would 
you like some water too?” 

The rifle boy didn’t answer. He sat 
twisting and turning in the saddle, try- 
ing to keep watch on all sides at once. 
Perspiration shone on his face. 

What’s the matter with him? thought 
Desta wonderingly. He surely can’t be 
worried about the lioness! Not with that 
rifle on his back! 

With a last puzzled look at the rifle 
boy, he threw down his grass umbrella 
and ran into the hut. 
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Inside, it was dim and cool. The heavy 
thatch of the roof kept off the heat. There 
were no windows to let in the fierce light. 

The Captain was seated on the earthen 
platform where Desta and his family 
slept at night. 

Taking a gourd, the boy dipped it deep 
into the tall jar of clear water. He offered 
it to the Captain. “Have you a long 
journey ahead of you?” 

The Captain drank thirstily. ‘Africa 
is big!’’ he answered. ‘All my journeys 
are long. I live in the saddle. This time 
I’m taking dispatches from our prince to 
the prince of another province. We'll 
cross the Blue Nile, my rifle boy and I. 
We'll climb mountains, and ride through 
forests, and pick our way behind water- 
falls, and swim our horses across moun- 
tain streams. Last of all we'll reach the 
palace of the other prince, where we'll be 
welcomed by courtiers in velvet and gold, 
and chamberlains with collars of lion’s 
mane. A little business, a little feasting 
and resting, and then home again!”’ 

Desta had listened with bright eyes. 
Now he stirred restlessly. “And that other 
boy will go with you, and ride the black 
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One bit of fun at a Halloween party 
can be telling your best jokes, and learn- 
ing new ones. Send the best you hear to 
George, Box 350, Poughkeepsie, New 
York, and you'll get a free Funny Book 
if your joke is printed. 


“Johnny, why are you so late to school 
every morning?” asked Miss Jones. 

“Well, you see,” said Johnny, “I have 
to walk six blocks, and at every corner 


there’s a sign that says ‘School—Go 


’” 


Slow.’ 
Phillip Lomax 





Mary: I want a triple ice cream soda 
with lots of nuts and whipped cream on 
top. 

Joe: Do you want a cherry, too? 

Mary: Oh, no! I’m on a diet. 

Rita Cetrule 





City Lapy: I'd like to buy a chicken, 
please. 


FARMER: Yes, ma'am. Do you want a 
pullet? 
Lapy: Goodness, no! I'll carry it. 


3 Charles Coverdale 





ANGRY MAN: Waiter, this plate is wet! 
Walter: That’s your soup, sir! 
Marilyn Leiner 
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horse, and visit the faraway palace! But 
I—I’ll just stay in my village! I'll never 
ride a horse!”’ 

Outside, a horse screamed. There was 
a shrill yell from the rifle boy. ‘“The lion- 
ess! The lioness!”’ he screamed. 

“She came back!”’ cried Desta. 

The gourd fell from the Captain’s 
hand. Leaping up, he ran from the hut. 

Desta didn’t follow. Shuddering, he 
crouched on the floor. He could hear the 
horses stamping and screaming. They 
were frantic with fear. 

All at once there was a loud cry of 
anger from the Captain. ‘““Come back!” 
he was shouting. 

What had happened? Desta got un- 
steadily to his feet. He went to the door- 
way. 

The Captain stood grasping the bridle 
of his plunging horse. He was alone. 

Where was the rifle boy? 

Then Desta saw him and gasped in 
horror. The rifle boy was galloping away 
past the huts of the village, and the 
Captain’s rifle was held high over his 
head. 

“Bring back my rifle!’ the Captain was 
shouting. But the rifle boy only kicked 
his heels into the sides of the black horse. 

Why, he’s afraid! thought Desta. Just 
like me! But I wouldn’t have left the Cap- 
tain without a rifle! 

A motion in the barley field caught his 
eye, and he saw the lioness. 

Dark with anger, the Captain drew his 
sword and leaped on the back of his horse. 
He rode toward the barley field. But the 
milk-white horse was crazed with terror. 
At the edge of the field it swerved and 
reared, throwing its rider. The curved 
sword flew from his hand. It fell into the 
barley, right in front of the nose of the 
crawling lioness. She bounded back, 
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startled. Then her fiery eyes blazed as she 
saw the man lying helpless at the edge of 
the field. 

“Get up, get up!” called Desta. 

But the Captain didn’t move. Was he 
hurt? Desta looked around wildly for a 
weapon. But he had left his stick in the 
tree. His eyes fell on the grass umbrella, 
just as the lioness gathered herself for a 
spring. 

Straight into the barley field ran Desta, 
yelling in a bloodcurdling voice and 
pointing the grass umbrella at the lioness. 

The lioness sat up. What was this 
strange green thing coming at her? What 
kind of boy was this, that yelled so noisily 
and wasn’t afraid of her? 

She snarled. Then, lowering her head, 
she slunk swiftly away through the barley 
and disappeared into the forest. 

Desta stopped yelling. He stood quite 
still in the sunny field. ‘The grass umbrel- 
la fell from his hand. He stared down at 
it. A grass umbrella! He had run at the 
lioness with a grass umbrella! He, the boy 
who thought he was afraid! Suddenly he 
laughed. How she had slunk away from 
him! He picked up the umbrella. 
Shouldering it like a gun, he marched 
back to the Captain. 

‘Are you all right?” 

“Thanks to you!” The Captain was 
struggling to his feet. “Wind knocked 
out of me,” he gasped. “You saved me— 
with that umbrella! I saw you! And my 
own rifle boy—” 

They heard the sound of horses. ‘The 
rifle boy, sullen and ashamed, was com- 
ing back. He was jerking the milk-white 
horse along by the bridle. 

The Captain watched grimly. “He'll 
never carry my rifle again! I’m sending 
him back to the palace on foot.’’ He 
turned to Desta. ‘“‘How quickly could you 
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learn to ride a horse?” asked the Captain. 

‘Ride a horse?” gasped Desta. 

The Captain laid his hand on the boy’s 
shoulder. “I need a rifle boy I can trust! 
How about it, Desta?’”’ he went on, smil- 
ing. “Will you take the job? Shall we find 
your father, and ask his permission? 
Would you like to ride the black horse 
and make the journey with me?”’ 

“Do you mean—” stammered Desta, 
“do you mean you want me for your rifle 
boy?” 

The Captain nodded. “‘Is it agreed?” 

Desta flung the grass umbrella up, up 
and away into the barley field. From now 
on he would be carrying a rifle. 

“Agreed!” he shouted. 

And then, with a new look in his eyes, 
he turned his eager face toward the 
wonderful black horse. 
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HERE were so many things Tommy 

Barton liked about his civics class. 
His best friends were all in it. It ended 
at noon and was right near the lunch- 
room. And it was organized into a club. 
Until today that had been best of all; 
today, when Tommy had expected to be 
sitting on top of the world as president of 
The Live Wire Citizens. 

He was president all right, and he 
laughed and wisecracked when they slap- 
ped him on the back as they swarmed out 
of the classroom and dashed for the lunch- 
room stairs. But he didn’t try to head the 
line. Instead, he fell behind, thinking 
miserably back on the election. 

Of the three nominees for president, 
Charlie Kingsland, Betty Maitland, and 
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TOMMY FOR 


By Fivevia A. VAN ANTWERP 


himself, he was sure he had been the most 
worried about the election results. 

You couldn’t tell whether Charlie 
wanted to be elected or not. He had 
clowned the whole time, as usual. He'd 
asked the tellers for extra ballots, offered 
to buy votes. Finally, he had held up his 
tablet with a slogan printed in purple 
crayon on the cover, “FOR SHORTER 
HOURS AND EASIER’ LESSONS 
MAKE KINGSLAND BLING.” 
Miss Chamberlain had laughed. 

You couldn’t tell about Betty, either. 
She had looked awfully pretty in a new 
plaid dress, her long dark braids caught 
back with a bright ribbon. But she hadn't 
said anything. She had just smiled and 
kept looking down at her hands. 


Even 
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PRESIDENT 


Illustrated by WILLIAM RUTHERFOORD 


Tommy couldn’t recall that he had 
said anything. He had felt tied in knots 
trying to look and act unconcerned; for 
he had been terribly afraid of the out- 
come. So afraid that when the voting be- 
gan he had cupped his left hand around 
his ballot to fence it off from prying eyes, 
and before handing it to the teller, he 
had folded the slip of paper into a wad. 

He would never forget that period of 
suspense when the votes were being 
counted. Once more he felt the silence, 
the tension, as the tellers began chalking 
up the returns on the blackboard. 

The record on the board grew more 
thrilling every moment. One, two, three. 
four—all checked after his name... 

Seven, eight, nine—he held his breath. 
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There were only nineteen in the class. 
Ten. He was elected. It was all over. 
He relaxed then, and gladness made 

him feel warm and happy. He let his 
glance travel around the room. What 
a good place it was. Everything stood out 
with a new sharpness and beauty; the 
bright pictures on the walls, the gay reds 
and greens of book covers, the president’s 
chair beside Miss Chamberlain’s desk, 
where he would preside at the club meet- 
ings. He looked at the faces of his class- 
mates and loved them. 

His gaze returned to the blackboard. 
Not a single mark after either of the other 
names! Fifteen, sixteen—it might be 
unanimous! Seventeen—everyone was 
turning in his direction, laughing and 
talking. “You’re it, Tommy,” “It’s all 
yours, Barton,” “Nice going, prexie.” 
They all wanted him; it would be unani- 
mous. Tommy glowed. 

Suddenly a chill ran up his spine. If 
it was unanimous, everyone would know. 
What would they think of a president 
who would vote for himself? 

Eighteen . . . The teller unfolded the 
nineteenth ballot, glanced at it, looked 
a second time, more closely, then chalked 
it up to the credit of Betty Maitland. 

That last ballot had saved him. Noth- 
ing more had been needed. Tommy could 
see that now. But he had done more. He 
had shouted explosively, “My vote! 
That’s the vote I cast!” 

“Eighteen for ‘Tommy Barton. One 
for Betty Maitland,’ announced the 
teller. 

The class had clapped and shouted, 
“Speech, Barton, speech!”’ Miss Cham- 
berlain had-smiled at him and said, “‘Con- 
gratulations, Tommy. I’m sure you'll 
make a good president.” Then the club 
had proceeded with the nomination and 
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election of its officers. Outwardly it had 
been the same as all their elections. 

But Tommy knew it wasn’t. The club 
had elected a liar to the presidency. 

He recalled what Scoutmaster Hardy 
had once told his troop. “Only a coward 
lies,” Mr. Hardy had said. ‘‘He lies be- 
cause he is afraid.’”” Mr. Hardy was right. 
Tommy realized that now. He had lied 
because he was afraid the others would 
know he had voted for himself. 

But he wouldn’t think such grim 
thoughts. He’d think about being presi- 
dent, with the whole term ahead of him 
to be leader of the club. . . If only he 
hadn't voted for himself— What of it? His 
vote hadn’t mattered. They all wanted 
him ... But would they if they knew? 
They couldn’t know. It was all over. ‘The 
crumpled ballots had been dropped into 
the wastebasket .. . 

But who had cast that ballot for Betty? 
That person knew . . . They would all 
know. He could hardly force his legs to 
keep moving toward the lunchroom. 

It would have been a huge laugh for 
Tommy if anyone had told him that he 
would ever hesitate to join the “Live 
Wires” at their table. Until today. Now 
he dreaded the twenty minutes with 
them, wondering which one knew of the 
lie, how many that one had told. 

He walked slowly over to the steam- 
table, where the fragrance of hot ham- 
burgers in rich brown gravy made him 
feel a bit more cheerful, and helped him- 
self generously. Then, balancing his tray 
carefully, he went over and took the va- 
cant stool opposite Charlie Kingsland. 

Farther down the table, Betty looked 
up as he put down his tray. “Thank you 
for voting for me, Tommy,” she said pret- 
tily and smiled. 

“Think nothing of it,” Tommy said, 
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and grinned. He attacked his lunch, but 
the hamburgers didn’t taste very good. 

The telephone. rang. Miss Patterson, 
in charge of the luncheon, answered it, 
listened for a moment, then put the re- 
ceiver back on the hook, and looked 
searchingly around the room. “Tom Bar- 
ton,” she paged. “Will Tom Barton 
please come to the desk?” 

Tommy shoved back his tray. Nothing 
good, that’s for sure. He slid off his stool 
and walked over to the desk. 

“You are wanted in the office as soon 
as you have finished your lunch,” Miss 
Patterson said. 

Tommy went back to the table to clear 
his lunch tray. The “Live Wires’’ were 
curious. “ ‘Papa’ Colby wants some ad- 
vice,” he said and hoped it sounded 
funny. 

Somehow Tommy managed to finish 
his lunch, but his throat felt tight as he 
dropped his pop bottle in the rack and 
went to Miss Patterson’s desk for a pass. 

He went the long way to the office, 
walking slowly and feeling more certain 
with every step that Superintendent 
Colby wanted to see him about the elec- 
tion. Somebody had told on him—the per- 
son who voted for Betty. But who? 

He thought he had the answer when 
he opened the door to the general office 
and saw Ben Dibbs sitting near the sec- 
retary’s desk. Ben, of course. He might 
have known. Big telltale! 

The secretary extended her hand for 
his pass. Ben’s was lying on her desk. 
‘‘Neither of you has had your ‘physical’,”’ 
she said. ‘‘Dr. Vernon is in the gym now. 
See him before you go to your next class.”’ 
She stamped the passes and pushed them 
toward the two boys, and before Tommy 
realized it he and Ben were headed for 
the gymnasium. (Continued on page 16) 
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Tommy felt light as a balloon. Good 
old Ben. “Then you didn’t—” he began, 
but caught himself. “Beat you to the 
gym,” he said and was off down the cor- 
ridor, Ben after him. They skidded the 
last ten feet and landed panting at the 
entrance to the gymnasium. 

What with running in place, trying to 
beat Ben’s chest expansion, and interest- 
ing himself in Dr. Vernon’s stethoscope, 
Tommy shed most of his uneasiness. But 
only for the moment. It caught up with 
him when he passed Dot Perkins and 
Mardell Lee on his way to math. 

“Hi, laughed Dot. “I 
thought you were a woman-hater.” 


‘Tommy,’ 


Tommy turned down a corridor inter- 
section without answering. So that was 
it. Dot had cast that nineteenth ballot. 
Now she was trying to needle him. 

He remained with that conclusion un- 
til after his algebra class. He was wonder- 
ing how he could do his homework and 
yet go on the Scout hike after school when 
Pete Whalen pulled his sleeve. 

“Listen,” Pete said. ““This crazy lesson 
—twice too long—but I’ve got an idea. 
You work half, an’ I'll work half, an’ we'll 
exchange. Okay?” 

Tommy didn’t have to think twice to 
answer that. “No, I’ve got to work all of 
them myself. Dad says an engineer has to 





Charlie had clowned during the election. 





Betty just smiled and looked at her hands. 


know his math backwards and forwards.” 

Pete looked surprised. “Okay,” he 
said, “I’ll ask someone else. I thought 
you'd be glad to do it.” 

Just why did he think I'd do it, Tommy 
asked himself, and the answer made a sick 
feeling in the pit of his stomach. He must 
be the one who voted for Betty. Now he 
thinks I’d cheat on anything. 

He couldn't go on like this, suspecting 
everybody. He must find out who cast 
that ballot for Betty. But how? 

Suddenly he had the answer. The bal- 
lot itself. He would go to Miss Chamber- 
lain’s room right after school, before the 
janitor had had time to empty the waste- 
basket. If he couldn’t recognize the writ- 
ing on the ballot he’d keep it and com- 
pare it with the writing of every member 
of the club. He had to know. 

He waited impatiently for the dismis- 
sal gong, then dashed for his locker, 
stowed away the books he had been using, 
pulled out the ones he would need for his 
morning classes, and hurried to the civics 
room. He hoped Miss Chamberlain 
hadn't closed the door tightly. If the latch 
caught, it would lock. No, it opened eas- 
ily. Good! 

But it wasn’t good. Miss Chamberlain 
was still in the room. She was searching 
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the wastebasket. Some of the crumpled 
ballots lay on her desk. 

Tommy was in a panic. What did she 
suspect? What should he do? Ask her 
something—anything. “Did I leave my 
civics book in here?”’ 

Miss Chamberlain smiled. “‘Isn’t that 
it under your arm?” she asked. ‘Then she 
looked serious and turned back to the 
wastebasket. “I’ve lost one of my ear- 
rings,” she said. “I thought it might have 
fallen in here.” 

Tommy let out a long breath. She 
wasn't hunting for that ballot. “Miss 
Chamberlain,” he heard himself asking, 
“do you know who voted for Betty?” 





= 


Tommy was through being a coward. 


Of all the dumb bunnies! Now, what 
had he done? 

Miss Chamberlain looked blank, then 
she answered, surprised, ““Why, you did 

didn’t you?” 

Tommy felt hot all over. How could 
he cover his awful break? Suddenly he 
didn’t want to. He was through being a 
coward. 

“No,” he said, in a choked voice. *‘] 
voted for myself.”’ 

Miss Chamberlain pushed the waste 
basket to one side, as though she had for 
gotten all about the lost earring. “You 
didn’t 


need to,” she said. “They all 
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wanted you. I was pleased that you were 
the unanimous choice of the club.” 

Was pleased! Of course she couldn’t be 
pleased now, knowing that he had lied. 

But Miss Chamberlain was saying 
something else. “You are growing up, 
‘Tommy—almost thirteen, aren’t you— 
and I want you to get a better sense of 
values. Of course it would have been nice 
if you had voted for one of the others. But 
voting for yourself is nothing to be 
ashamed of. I believe the president of the 
United States always helps to elect him- 
self. Voting for a rival candidate might 
seem to indicate that he lacked faith in 
his own policies.” 

Tommy felt relieved. Then he thought 
of something clse and hung his head, mis- 
erable. “I suppose I'll have to tell the 
club that I didn’t vote that ballot for 
Betty,”’ he said and hated the tiny voice 
that was all he could manage. 

Miss Chamberlain looked thoughtful. 
After a moment she said, “‘I don’t believe 
that’s necessary, Tommy. You see,” she 
went on, “I’m pretty sure I know who 
voted for Betty; and we wouldn’t want 
to embarrass anyone, would we?” 

For a second Tommy was puzzled. 
Then he got it. Betty had been scared, 
too. “Okay, I won't tell,’’ he promised 
solemnly, feeling wonderful and notic- 
ing that his voice sounded natural. 





Now Miss Chamberlain knew the truth. 











WITCH GIRL 


T was a windy autumn night with 
} jeer blowing across the stars. Slowly 
and wearily five travelers moved down 
the moorland road. 

“Aren't we ever coming to a house, 
Uncle Philip?” the little girl asked, try- 
ing to stifle a sob. 

“Patience, Ann,” said the young man. 

Her father, at the head of the little pro- 
cession, was leading the old white plow- 
horse on which his wife rode with the 
youngest child in her arms. Now, he said 
bitterly, “Ihe people at the last inn told 
us that we should come to shelter long 
before this.”’ 

Suddenly the little girl came closer to 
her uncle. 

“What was that?” she asked in terror. 

“It sounded like a dog howling.” 

“Ora wolf,” her father mumbled. 

Philip stooped down and picked up 
Ann in his arms. “I'll carry you now.” 
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Without halting, they went on, even 
though the white horse pulled back at 
the bit and began to sweat and shake. 

Suddenly the horse shied. Out of the 
shadows a figure appeared, walking to- 
ward them. Unnoticed, the moon had 
risen. Now there was light enough for the 
travelers to see that the newcomer was a 
young girl in a dark cloak, with dark hair 
blowing about her face. 

She seemed to be out of breath. 

‘We heard you coming,” she said. “My 
grandmother, my two aunts—we live in 
a little house, only a mile from here. They 
are making everything ready for you.” 

‘‘How kind!” the woman on the horse 
exclaimed. “And for you to have run to 
meet us, too! What is your name, my 
dear?” 

The girl hesitated for a moment. 
‘They call me Pretty,” she said. 

‘An unusual name,” said the woman, 
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“but it suits you. Do let us go on, John. 
Poor Whitey is so tired that he shivers all 
the time.” 

“Walk with us,” said Philip to the girl. 
“Whitey seems afraid of everything to- 
night, and you're a stranger, but if you’re 
back here he won’t see you.” 

The girl fell into step beside him, and 
their eyes met in the moonlight. 

“You look tired,” said Pretty. ‘““Let me 
carry the little girl.” 

“No, I’m all right. Ann’s too heavy for 
you.” 

The child buried her face in her 
uncle’s shoulder. She seemed afraid. 

The little boy in his mother’s arms 
woke with a cry. 

‘“‘What’s the matter, darling?” 

“Crows were pecking at my face, 
Mother.” 

“That was only a bad dream, dear. 
Soon we are going to be safe in a house,”’ 
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his mother soothed him. Only she seemed 
to be entirely unafraid. 

Something passed overhead. 

“What was that?” Philip asked. 

“Only my—” Pretty broke off, ‘‘only a 
bird.” 

“It looked very queer and long, almost 
like a broom.” 

“The moonlight plays strange tricks. 
It must have been a night heron with a 
long bill.” 

“Yes,” said Philip. “It must have been 
a heron.” And they walked on again. 

‘The woman on the white horse began 
singing a lullaby, her head bent over the 
drowsing child. The others walked on in 
silence. Now and then Whitey snorted, as 
though still afraid. 

Over the long moor they saw lighted 
windows, still far off. 

‘‘Now we shall be all right,” said the 
woman. “How good you have been to 
help us, Pretty.” 

“Tam not good,” said Pretty, twisting 
her hands. “My real name is Pretty Spella, 
and I am learning to be a witch.” Her 
eyes looked frightened. 

“A witch!” everyone exclaimed. 

“I’m not much good asa witch,” Pretty 
confessed. ‘‘I don’t like mixing the brews 
or making spells to hurt people. But 
they're raising me to be a witch just the 
same.” 

‘I’m sure you're a dear, good girl,” said 
the young woman. “If you’re in trouble, 
perhaps we can help you.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Pretty. She hes- 
itated, and then her words came in a 
breathless rush. 

‘‘T was an orphan and the fat witch call- 
ed Horrible took me when I was little and 
has brought me up. She’s good to me in 
her way, but Hag-Chaser hates me be- 
cause I won’t pat Hop-in-the-Fire, her 
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toad. She wants to turn me into a toad.” 

‘‘Mercy me!” said the young mother, 
and Philip exclaimed suddenly, “We'll 
take care of you.” 

“At least forewarned is forearmed,” 
said Ann’s father. “Now this young lady 
had better tell us what we can do to save 
ourselves, if she knows.” 

“I know some things about spells, but 
not everything,” said Pretty, who spoke 
with more confidence since everyone was 
acting in such a friendly manner. 

“In the first place, the house you will 
see isn’t a real house. It’s made from a 
square of thistles, bewitched. And the 
three witches won't look like themselves 
at all, but like nice country women. Even 
Grimalkin will have a ribbon around her 
neck.” 

Pretty went on telling all she knew 
with her face very white and earnest in 
the moonlight, and her eyes very large 
and bright, and her hair softer than 
shadows. 

“Don’t let the children out of your 
sight fora moment,’ Pretty warned them. 
‘“Whoever eats a single crumb will be in 
their power. Remember, neither sip nor 
sup. But if you don’t stop at the cottage, 
they'll send wolves to pursue you, or sur- 
round you with fire, or some other awful 
sorcery. And while you are talking, I will 
try to find the spell book. It takes differ- 
ent shapes, sometimes large, sometimes 
small, but it is always oblong. They can’t 
any of them make spells without it. Our 
only hope lies in destroying the book, and 
then they will be powerless, and you can 
escape.” 

“Yes,” said Philip, “and when we 
leave, Pretty will come with us. And I 
am going to marry her.” 

Pretty didn’t say yes, and Pretty didn’t 
say no, but in the darkness she flushed as 
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red as a rose. But only Philip noticed. 

‘“‘We must go on,” said the woman on 
the horse. “They'll be waiting. John, take 
Ann, and let Philip and Pretty lead 
Whitey. Everything will be all right.” 

‘They were met at the cottage door by 
three nice-looking old ladies in fresh 
dresses of sprigged calico. One old lady 
was rather fat, and one old lady was rathe) 
small, and the third old lady was tall as a 
maypole. But what of that? 

There was a black cat by the hearth 
asleep on a cushion, and the brooms in 
the corner behind the door gave a rattle 
all by themselves when the strangers came 
in. But what of that? If the fire seemed to 
talk to itself, and the teakettle whistled 
like a blackbird, and a big toad hopped 
hastily off the step as they approached: 
these things might happen anywhere. 

Whitey, who appeared too frightened 
to whinny, was fastened to the hitching 
post by the door, and the travelers all 
went into the low room, bright with 
candles and warm with fire. 

And how the three old ladies welcomed 
the newcomers! How they helped them 
off with their cloaks and brought out 
chairs by the fire for them! How they ad- 
mired the beautiful children! 

“You must be hungry,” said the fat old 
lady. 

“Oh, no, thank you. We have eaten,” 
said the young mother, smiling. 

The little white-haired lady, no larger 
than a six-year-old child, climbed onto a 
stool and got a plate heaped with cookies 
and tarts from the shelf. 

“Now, I know you'll all want some of 
my sweets,” she said. “There are black- 
berry tarts and blueberry cookies, and 
the little ones are sprinkled with black 
walnuts. ake your pick, my bird,” she 

(Continued on page 22) 
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The place that's inviting, 
5 Stupendous, exciting, 
a Where Champie is itching to go, 
Has coasters and posters, 
And frankfurter roasters, 
And wild ducks to shoot in a row. 
















There are rollers and scooters 
To shoot down the shooters. 
They start at the dizziest top, 
Then whiz to the ground 
x Where the crowd stands around 
To laugh when they each take a flop. 


But the craziest stunt 

Is to stand right in front 

Of a mirror until you grow thin, 

With a whale of a lump 

On your chest and a hump 

At your waist where your neck 
should have been. 


Champie's father goes lame 
And regrets that he came, 

But Champie hops off like a bird 
And chirps, "While there's time, 
And we still have a dime, 

To leave would be highly absurd." 
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said to the little boy on his mother’s lap. 

But his mother gently pulled back his 
hand. “Eating at night gives him bad 
dreams,” she said. 

“But you’re too old to dream, aren't 
you, Honeysuckle?” said the little lady, 
sliding close to Ann, who stood by the fire. 

“No, thank you, ma’am,” said Ann, 
looking wistfully at the tarts. 

“It’s good manners to take one, child!”’ 

“Shall I, Father?” asked Ann. 

Her father shook his head. “Eating at 
night doesn’t agree with Ann either.” 

‘Look out!”’ exclaimed the cat. 

The three old ladies immediately stop- 
ped what they were doing and looked 
about the room wildly. There was Pretty 
in a corner reaching toward a cobweb 
overhead, on which sat a black, rather 
oblong-looking spider. 

“Let that alone!” shrieked Horrible, 
waving her arms at Pretty Spella. 

“Stop! Stop,” shrilled little Scrits. 

It was Hag-Chaser 
who gave a thin, long 
leap across the room to- 
ward the girl, reaching 
out with her clutching 
fingers. 

Philip stepped in 
front of Pretty with his 
staff raised. ‘Keep 
back!” he cried. 

“Brooms! Brooms! 
Help!”” shrieked the 
three old ladies to- 
gether, and _ instantly 
three brooms hopped 
from behind the door 
and made for Philip and 
the girl immediately 
and with great speed. 
But swifter still, a 
fourth broom with a red 
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handle came hurrying up from another 
corner and barred their path. 

While the young mother clutched her 
little boy, and John picked up Ann and 
carried her out of the way, the battle 
raged. The old ladies shrieked and the 
brooms fought, handle clashing against 
handle. Philip joined the defense of the 
red broomstick against the others, while 
the cat yowled and bit his ankle, and the 
toad came huffing and puffing through a 
hole in the wainscot. 

But Pretty had seized the spider, web 
and all, and still protected by Philip and 
the red-handled broom, she gained the 
hearth and flung the oblong-shaped crea- 
ture into the flames. 

Instantly the fire leaped up into the 
chimney throat, the brooms fell with a 
clatter to the floor, and the candles wink- 
ed low and rose again. Hop-in-the-Fire 
huffed and puffed back through the hole, 


Grimalkin returned to her cushion. and 





The old ladies shrieked and the brooms 


the three old ladies began to set their 
aprons straight, and fluff up the ribbons 
of their white caps. 

“Oh deary me,” whimpered little 
Scrits. ““What will become of us now?” 

“No one will fear us,’ mumbled the 
fat witch called Horrible. 

“We'll starve,” moaned Hag-Chaser. 

The young mother looked troubled. 
‘“‘Can’t you just go on living here?’’ she 
asked. “It’s such a nice cottage.” 

‘But how are we to maintain ourselves, 
Madam?” said Horrible, crossly. 

“Couldn’t you weave?” 

“T used to weave cloth before I wove 
spells,’’ said Hag-Chaser unexpectedly, 
‘and Scrits made rag rugs very nicely, 
long ago when she was young.”’ 

‘“My specialty was linen. That, too, was 
long ago,” added Horrible, “‘but I still 
remember.” 

The three old ladies became quite en- 
thusiastic as they talked. 








fought, handle clashing against handle. 


“It will be a change,” said Scrits. ‘“Any- 
thing for a change. And we’re very near 
the road. We should get good trade.”’ 

‘“T will send you my cookbook, and you 
will find it much more fun than a spell 
book, I know,” said the young mother. 

‘How kind you are, Madam!” exclaim- 
ed little Scrits, making an effort to smile. 
‘And now you'd better all be getting on. 
The village is only a mile beyond us. You 
go too, Pretty Spella, with your fine 
young man by your side!” 

“Yes, good-by,” said Hag-Chaser. “‘I al- 
ways said you'd be our ruin, girl.”’ 

‘You weren't cut out fora witch, ever,” 
said Horrible kindly. “This new form of 
life will fit you better, so run along, 
my dear.” 

The travelers were glad enough to go. 
No sip nor sup had they taken. Whitey, 
too, was glad to leave the little cottage be- 
hind. And Pretty walked with her young 
man’s arm about her, carrying with her 
the faithful broom with 
the red handle. 

“Oh, not for riding of 
course,” she assured 
Philip. “I’m done with 
all that, and the poor 
thing is only an ordin- 
ary broom now, any- 
way. But we did have 
some wonderful rides 
together. It’s not wron, 
to remember 
them, is it?” 


lor me 


“Certainly not,” said 
Philip. “What a good 
fight it put up tonight! 
I shall buy a silver hook 
for it, and it shall hang 
on our kitchen wall in 
the place of honor when 
we are married.” 
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VER since you were born, you have 
been traveling through space at 1814 
miles a second! You ride at this speed on 
your home planet, the earth, as it whirls 
around the sun. Your ride is so smooth 
that you never feel the earth’s motion. 
Travel in a rocket would be an alto- 
gether different experience. If you ever 
have the chance to take a trip into outer 
space, you may find that the take-off is the 
worst part of the journey. Within a few 
minutes, while the motors roar full blast, 
the rocket will pick up a speed of per- 
haps seven miles a second, the rate need- 
ed to break the pull of the earth’s gravity. 
Suddenly you will feel a thousand times 
more pressure than you do when going 
up in a fast elevator. Every move—even 
breathing—will be painful. Your body 
will feel five times heavier than it did 
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back on the ground, for when a rocket or 
an elevator starts shooting upwards, 
everything inside presses back against it. 
This causes a feeling of added weight. 

To ease the strain, you probably will 
be lying flat on a couch. Even the crew 
will handle the controls from couches. 

Once the motors are cut off, the ship 
will cruise at a steady pace, going fast 
enough to keep from falling back to the 
earth; yet moving slower than the earth. 
Your feeling of heaviness will be gone. 
And, unless some special device holds you 
in place, you will be floating. 

Actually you will be weightless. Weight 
is just a measure of gravity’s pull. The 
less this pull, the less the weight. Any 
thing moving fast enough to overcome 
gravity becomes weightless. 

When you are weightless, eating will 
be quite an adventure. Perhaps you will 
float over to a table where everything is 
held in place by clips or magnetic grip- 
pers. As you reach for your seat, you must 
not grab too hard, or you will send it reel- 
ing through the cabin. 

Food will be in covered dishes to keep 
it from floating away. You will be able 
to swallow it, for muscles, not gravity, 
force food from the mouth into the stom- 
ach. People can eat while standing on 
their heads. 

But, without gravity, liquids will not 
pour. Nor will they stay in cups or spoons. 
You might suck liquids from bottles or 
squeeze them out of plastic containers. 

While cruising, breathing will not be 
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difficult. No doubt the rocket will carry 
plenty of oxygen compressed in tanks, 
since none can be picked up in space. 
The gas that people breathe out, carbon 
dioxide, can be soaked up by chemicals. 

Air pressure inside the cabin will be 
about the same as it is here on earth at 
sea level. There will be no trouble in 
keeping up this pressure as long as the 
ship is airtight. But if meteors hit the 
rocket, they may cause leaks. As a safety 
measure, the rocket probably will have a 
double wall. ‘The outer wall would act as 
a bumper. This would keep meteors from 
puncturing the inner wall. 

No doubt your cabin will be warm 
enough although the temperature out- 
side is hundreds of degrees below zero. 
The sun’s rays go straight through space 
without warming it up. These rays pro- 
duce heat only after they touch some 
form of matter. But space has practically 
no matter in it, except for widely scatter- 
ed gas and dust particles. 

Your rocket is matter and so could be 
heated by catching sun rays. As you 
know, dark clothes are warmer than light- 
colored ones because rays from the sun 
are absorbed by a dark surface while they 
bounce off a light or shiny surface. The 
rocket could be painted some light color 
with dark patches here and there. ‘The 
dark patches would catch and hold heat. 
Light-colored blinds could be drawn 
over these patches to cut off the heat. 

To stay alive you must have food, 
water, warmth, and breathable air. 
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Rocket experts say that all these needs 
can be filled on board space ships. Some 
engineers now claim they already know 
enough about rockets to design ships that 
can reach the moon and perhaps other 
planets. To build these ships, they need 
only time and plenty of money. 

But at present no one knows if people 
can endure the hardships of a take-off in 
a rocket. ‘Then, too, scientists are not sure 
that weightlessness is altogether harm- 
less. ‘To find out, a new science is being 
developed. It is called space medicine. By 
sending animals aloft in rockets and by 
testing people under special conditions 
here on the earth, doctors eventually will 
discover whether or not human beings 
can live through a jaunt into space. As far 
as they now know—the answer to this 
question is—YES! 















ooT—HooT! Hoot—hoot! Hoo- 
| oo-oot!”” Horned Owl was com- 


ing in for a landing. He shrieked through 


the woods, ‘Horned Owl’s Airline. Al- 


ways gets you there on time.” 

His plane was simple enough. It was 
just himself, and since he worked only 
at night, he had hired six fireflies to be 
lights, one on each ear, one on each wing, 
and two on the tail. Two more fireflies 
acted as hostesses. 

“All out! All out!” the fireflies called, 
walking up and down along Owl’s back 
and waking the sleeping passengers. “Get 
up! End of the line! All tips will be ap- 
preciated.”’ 

Mrs. Ant came to her senses first. ‘“End 
of the line?” she said, blinking. “This 
doesn’t look like New York City to me.” 
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“Off! Off!” the fireflies kept calling. 
“Not New York City?” said the Cricket. 
“Where in thunder are we?”’ 


By then all the other passengers on 
Horned Owl’s airplane were awake: Mrs. 
Ladybug, Mr. Bee, Mr. Grasshopper and 
three fleas, who were acrobats. 

‘““What’s wrong? Why are we stopped 
here? Police looking for someone?” Mr. 
Grasshopper asked. 

“Don’t know,” called the fireflies. 
“Orders from higher up. All out.” 

“Higher up’ meaning Horned Owl?” 
Mrs. Ant said, flicking her feelers slightly. 
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This made Owl angry. He had been 
hoping the passengers would get off with- 
out noticing that they were being landed 
in the wrong place. That was hoping for 
a lot, wasn’t it? 

“You get off!” he shouted. “Orders of 
the president of this airline.” 

Mr. Grasshopper said he wouldn’t get 
off for no good reason. 

‘There is a good reason,’’ Owl shouted 
back. “It’s a forced landing!” 

“Who forced, what forced, and why 
forced?” Mr. Grasshopper demanded. 

‘“T have to go to a christening nearby,” 
said Owl. “I promised to be godfather 
for my sister’s friend’s cousin’s child. And 
I wouldn’t miss that for all 
the passengers in the world.” 





“You should have told us before we 
started,”’ said the Bee. 

“You have no head for business,” 
answered Owl. “If I’d done that, I’m sure 
that you wouldn’t have paid your fares.”’ 
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‘““That’s the whole point,” shouted the 
Cricket. ““We have paid our fares and 
that’s the same as if you promised to take 
us to New York.” 

“Okay, I'll be fair about it,” said Owl 
and he offered to give them half their 
money back since they were halfway to 
New York. 

“You call that fair?” one of the acro- 
batic fleas said. ‘““We could be halfway to 
China and it would be the same to us. We 
have an engagement to appear in Central 
Park tomorrow. If we don’t appear, we'll 








lose our contract. You call that fair?” 

Mr. Bee buzzed up and shouted, ““What 
are we supposed to do, stuck out here in 
the middle of the woods in the middle of 
the night?” 

Owl said they could do what they did 
every other night, go to sleep. 

‘“‘We want service!” Mrs. Ant called 
and the others joined in. ‘““We want ser- 
vice. We want service. We want service.” 

But Owl shrieked at them, “That’s 
enough. Now everybody off or I’ll shake 
myself.” 

The fleas burrowed under Owl’s feath- 
ers but no one else moved. 

“I'll give you till three,”’ said Horned 
Owl. He counted, “One... two... two- 
and-a-half .. . THREE!” Owl ruffled 
every last feather and all the passengers, 
except the fleas, were fluffed off. Mrs. Ant 
and Mr. Cricket fell to the ground on 
their backs. 

The fireflies rushed up with first aid 
kits but no damage was done. They set 
Mrs. Ant and Mr. Cricket back on their 
feet again. 

“All tips will be appreciated,” the fire- 
flies said. 

“No trip, no tip,” said Mr. Bee. 

“Right.” “Right.” “Very right.” Three 
tiny voices came from deep under Owl’s 
feathers where the fleas were still hiding. 

The fireflies grumbled something 
about cheapskates and blinked their 
lights off and on, on and off, as they cir- 
cled the clearing. 

‘Make yourselves at home,” Owl called 
to the passengers. ‘Sleep tight and I'll 
pick you up tomorrow evening.’ And he 
sailed up into the air among the trees. 

The passengers yelled after him. 
“Some airline! Cheater! You ought to be 
stuffed!” and worse things. 

Mrs. Antand Mrs. Ladybug were upset 
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because their husbands were to have met 
them at the airport. 

“I'd have taken a regular airline,” said 
Mr. Bee, “but you're likely to get squash- 
ed with a newspaper. As soon as they see 
a bee on one of those regular planes, it’s 
wham! wham! wham! They don’t even 
spare the women and children.” 

“T can’t see that Horned Owl runs any 
better airline,” said Mrs. Ant. 

“No,” Mr. Bee answered. “I’Jl never 
travel with him again. But that doesn’t 
get us out of this dreadful fix.”’ 

The passengers were still talking and 
complaining when they saw a light mov- 
ing in the distance. 

“Hoot! Hoot! Hoot! Hoot! Hoooot!”’ 
It was Horned Owl coming back. 

The passengers cleared a _ landing 
place and Horned Owl dropped down. 

“The christening over already?” 
sniffed Mrs. Ant as soon as he had landed. 

“I don’t have to tell you why I’m 
back,’”’ Owl growled at her. “I never 
heard passengers ask so many questions 
before.” 

“Maybe they never had so many rea- 
sons before,” Mrs. Ant snapped back. 

‘All aboard that’s going aboard,” Owl 
shouted, trying to drown out what Mrs. 
Ant had said. “Next stop, New York 
City.” 

The passengers climbed back into 
their seats and “Hoot! Hoot! Hoot! Hoot! 
Hoooot!” The plane was off again and 
was soon flapping like sixty toward New 
York. 
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The fleas came out from under Owl’s 
feathers, and the others began talking 
among themselves once more. 

“T just can’t figure out what made 
Horned Owl change his mind,” Mrs. 
Ladybug said. 


“There were two reasons,” piped up 
one of the fleas. 

“You know something?” Mr. Cricket 
asked. 

“We know everything,” the biggest 
flea answered. 

“Tell us! Tell us!” the others begged. 

“Well,” the flea began, “it was like 
this. When we got to Owl’s sister’s 
friend’s cousin’s house, we began darting 
around and biting the sister and the 
friend and the cousin. Were they an- 
noyed! ‘They said to Owl, ‘How dare you 
come here with fleas?’ 

‘Owl told them that we were no friends 
of his, we were just passengers. But they 
said if we were passengers, why didn’t we 
stay in our seats. Then Owl growled at 
us, ‘Sit down in your seats.’ So we sat 
down ... ’way down. We prickled him 
and we tickled him. Want us to show you 
how we did it?” 

The others said no, thank you, they 
could imagine and to get on with the 
story. 

“Well,” the flea drawled on, happy to 
have everyone’s attention, ““Owl sat there 
wriggling and twisting. You should have 
seen how mad he got. Then we began a 
game of leapfrog in and out of Owl’s ear 
and the sister and the friend and the 
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cousin moved into another tree. They 
were afraid we’d catch them.” 

‘Get to the end of the story,” Mr. Bee 
interrupted. ‘Leave out the details.” 

The flea looked disappointed. “If I 
leave out the details,” he said, “there’s 
hardly anything left to tell . . . just that 
Owl circled up and screamed, “The only 
way to get rid of these fleas is to take them 
to New York!’ And so we came back.” 

There was silence for awhile as every- 
one waited for the fleas to tell the rest. 
Finally Mrs. Ant said, ‘““Well?”’ 

‘Well’ what?” asked the flea. 

‘What was the second reason why 
Horned Owl came back?” Mr. Bee said. 
‘Don’t keep us waiting all night.” 

Pity the poor fleas. ‘They seldom had 
anything much to tell about themselves 
that made them feel important. But they 
were honest, if troublesome, fleas. 

‘“‘We risked our lives,” the flea said. 

“You did indeed,” answered the 
Cricket, “but kindly tell us the other 
reason. What happened? Was he too late 
for the christening?” 

“No,” the flea answered. “‘He was too 
early. The baby owl hadn’t hatched out 
of the egg yet.” 

“Oh, brother,’’ Mr. Bee laughed. “‘It 
serves him right.”’ 

The other passengers laughed, too, and 
everyone was in good humor when they 
landed in New York, only one hour late. 

Mrs. Ant and Mrs. Ladybug met their 
husbands at the airport and all of them, 
including the fleas, stayed in New York 
for two weeks and had a good time. ‘The 


. flea acrobats put on a show twice a day, 


and the others went to night clubs and 
saw all the best movies. 

And how did they get back home? Not 
by way of Horned Owl’s Airline, I can 
tell you. 
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HURRICANE GOLD 


By JAKE KLIMo 
Illustrated by BRINTON TURKLE 


THE Story So Far: Captain Parker and 
his son Jon discover an old Spanish gal- 
leon while searching for salvage after a 
hurricane. The salvaging goes along fine 
until one night when Jon is captured by 
a band of strange men. In the dark of 
night the men make off with the boy and 
a chest of gold, stolen from the galleon. 
Part Two 

BACK in Captain Parker’s camp, the 
bos’n was still snoring at a great rate. 
Chips stirred uneasily in his sleep, rolled 
over and opened one eye, glaring at the 
bos’n’s huge frame as it heaved and quiv- 
ered. He reached over and shook the 
bos’n roughly. ‘““Wake up, man! You 
sound like a drifting foghorn!” 

The bos’n gave one last snort and open- 
ed his eyes. ‘““‘Wassamatter, Chips?” he 
asked sleepily. ““You want something?” 
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Chips was sitting up now, stretching. 
‘I wanted to sleep, but that can’t be done 
with a porpoise like you!” he glanced 
around the tent, then, and caught sight 
of Jon’s empty bunk. “Ahoy, bos’n,” he 
cried, ‘“‘where’s the boy?” 

‘Probably down there digging for an- 
other golden sword hilt,” the bos’n 
answered between yawns. “‘I’ll go down 
and see. You look around camp.” 

Chips went through all the tents, and 
soon the entire camp was awake. They 
heard the bos’n shouting from the old 
galleon and all hands hurried to the spot. 
‘The bos’n was holding his lantern over 
the chest lid. 

“Look at this, men!” he cried when 
they arrived. ‘““Someone else has been dig- 
ging here and they found something!” 

Captain Parker examined one of the 
bronze bands that encircled the chest. 


“These are bands off an old chest, for 
sure!”’ he said. “Jon may have inter- 
rupted them...” He stopped and looked 
out to sea, then toward the jungle. Mean- 
while Chips was examining the surround- 
ing sand. He worked to the edge of the 
jungle where he suddenly stopped and 
picked something up from the sand. 
“Look, mates!” he shouted. “Jon’s 
golden sword hilt! Here’s the trail... 
let’s go after ’em!’’ They could see the 


footprints clearly in the growing light. 
“Wait, Chips,” Captain Parker called 
after him. “Whoever has the boy may be 
armed. Break out the rifles and be sure 
every man has a gun before we start.” 
Meanwhile, in the dim, half-light of 
dawn, Jon stumbled over a log. One of 
his guards shook him savagely, growling, 
“Don’t try anything, boy. And keep mov- 
ing!”’ They were climbing a hill, now, and 
the footing was bad. The men carrying 
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the chest made slow progress, stopping 
often to catch their breath. Jeff led the 
march, swinging a machete to clear the 
path, cursing and urging the men on. 

“Keep coming, you lily-livered lub- 
bers It’s almost day! We should be 
aboard by now, and under sail!”’ 

At the top of the hill the men set the 
chest down under a large palm tree, wip- 
ing the perspiration from their faces. It 
was a high hill, and from the crest they 
could look down into the bay where the 
Largos schooner lay at anchor. While the 
men rested a moment, Jon looked back. 
He saw the white, sandy curve of the 
beach where his father’s schooner rode 
at anchor. Then he saw the tents. Swarm- 
ing around the tents were small figures 
that he knew must be his father and the 
crew. They must know by now that he 
was gone! 

Then Jeff saw too. He drew a long- 
glass from his coat pocket and looked in- 
tently at the camp. He frowned and 
handed the telescope to a swarthy man 
with tattoo marks on his face. ‘See what 
you make of it, Mate,” he said. 

The mate adjusted the glass and aimed 
it at Captain Parker’s camp. Then he re- 
ported what he saw. “Know the boy’s 
gone, all right. One—must be the Cap- 
tain—is handing out rifles. Let’s see, 


there’s one, two, three—m-m-m—ten of 


‘em!” He stopped talking for a second 
and then sucked his breath in sharply. 
“Sink me!” he exclaimed. ““They’re head- 
ed right up our trail, and running!”’ 

Jon gave a little cry and started to run 
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down the hill. The guards seized him and 
brought him back, kicking and fighting. 
Jeff was giving orders. “Start digging a 
hole at the foot of that big palm tree,’”’ he 
said. “‘Look alive, now!” As the men dug, 
Jeff talked. ““We got a good head start on 
‘em and can get aboard the schooner be- 
fore they overtake us, but we'll never 
make it with this heavy chest. ‘The only 
thing to do is bury it and come back for 
it later.” 

The mate turned from his long-glass 
and nodded toward Jon. “What about 
him?” he asked. “Shall we bury him, too?” 

Jon’s mouth suddenly went dry. 

“Naw!” Jeff said. “I have a better idea 
for the boy.” He jerked his thumb toward 
the Captain’s camp. “Those lubbers 
won't be too quick with their guns as long 
as they know we have the boy. Why—who 
knows—we might be able to use this boy 
a couple of times before we feed him to 
the sharks!” 

Jon found he could breathe a little 
easier, although the future still looked 
pretty bleak. 

As soon as the chest was buried, and 
the men had sprinkled dry sand over the 
spot, Jeff stood back and made one last 
inspection. “They'll never find that!” he 
cried. ‘Come on now. Let’s shove off.” 

He led the way, running with long 
strides down the hill, avoiding the thick- 
est parts of the undergrowth, dodging 
and weaving through the jungle. Jon had 
a difficult time keeping up with the men. 
His breathing became labored and he 
stumbled often. The man behind prod- 
ded him on, cursing and threatening. At 
the bottom of the hill, Jon heard a 
strange buzzing sound in his head and 
leaned against a tree to rest. 

“Better keep up with us, boy,” Jeff 
growled, “or we'll bury you under the 
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palm tree, even if you ain’t a gold piece!”’ 

Jon straightened up and shivered. He 
knew this was no idle threat. Sull, he kept 
watching for a chance to slip away in the 
dense jungle, but Jeff must have read his 
thoughts, for he directed the men to tie 
the boy’s hands behind him. Now they 
led him as if on a leash, and there was no 
chance for escape. 

When they burst out onto the clear 
sand beach, Jeff stopped, looked up and 
down the coast, spotted the longboat and 
shouted, “There she is, men! We’ve made 
it now!” 

Jeff and his mate ran forward, ahead 
of the crew, to prepare the boat. Just as 
they reached the water’s edge, the mate 
yelled, spun sideways and fell into the 
water. From the crest of the hill they 
heard the report of a gun. Jeff crouched 
behind the boat as the bullets whizzed 
around him like angry hornets. ‘The rest 
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A BEAR’S LIFE 


By Orrissa Rines 








A bear takes life quite easy 
As a rule. 





In Fall he just trots off to bed 
Instead of school. 
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of the crew stopped, undecided, looking 
fearfully at the hilltop where puffs of 
smoke were appearing in little clouds. 

“Use your heads, you blasted swine!” 
Jeff bellowed from below the _ boat. 
‘Bring that boy over here where they can 
see him. Hurry before they riddle this 
boat with bullets!” 

The two men holding Jon hesitated 
for a minute while Jeff turned the air 
blue with curses. They pushed him for- 
ward, edging their way toward the boat. 
The rifle fire stopped, and Jeff stood up. 

“Didn't I tell you?” he cried. “They 
won't shoot anywhere near this boy! Now 
all hands into the boat and shove off. 
Tumble the mate in, too. Looks like he 
got hit in the shoulder.” 

As they pulled away from the beach, 
Jon looked back at the hill, searching for 
some sign of his father. The tall palm 
trees stood out against the sky, but there 
was no glimpse of life anywhere. What 
had happened? Where were the men? 

Big Jeff stood in the stern holding the 
big sweep-oar and driving his men un- 
mercifully. “Stroke! Stroke!” he shouted. 
‘Stroke, you sissies! Pull on those oars 
and break your backs! Let me see ‘em 
bend now. Pull together!’’ The longboat 
shot away from the beach, fairly racing 
across the water toward the Largos 
schooner. 

Jeff leaned down and cut Jon’s lash- 
ings. “Take care of the mate’s wound, 
boy!’’ he ordered. 

‘The mate was lying unconscious in the 
bilge, moaning each time the longboat 
pitched in the surf. Jon tore a piece from 
his shirt tail and pressed it against the 
wound, holding back the blood. When 
they reached the schooner, the wounded 
man was hoisted aboard and carried be- 
low. Jon, too, was hoisted aboard and told 
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to stay with the mate and take care of him. 
On deck he could hear the stamping and 
scuffling of the crew as they raised anchor 
and hoisted sail. ‘Then he felt the rhyth- 
mic roll of the vessel and knew that they 
were underway. 

Back on the island, Captain Parker was 
leading his own men in a wild race down 
the hill to their own camp. When they 
had seen Jon being led to the longboat, 
the Captain commanded all hands to 
cease fire. 

“Quick, men!” the Captain cried. 
“Our only chance is to chase them in our 
schooner. Back down the hill to the 
ship!” Halfway down, the bos’n broke in- 
to the lead. When the crew arrived at the 
beach he had the longboat ready, all oars 
set. Each man jumped for his thwart and 
without a word they pulled for the 
schooner. They soon had the anchor up. 








The trim little schooner keeled far 
over in the morning breeze as the crew 
crowded on more and more sail, until the 
masts began to groan under the strain. 

“Rig the fisherman staysails! Put out 
a spinnaker!”’ the Captain shouted. ‘‘Get 
every square foot of canvas aloft, and 
we'll see what this fine ship can do!”’ 

The schooner was fairly leaping over 
the waves now, faster than she’d ever gone 
before! ‘The bos’n put his hand on the 
mainmast and felt the vibration while 
the vessel strained and pitched. He 
worked his way aft to the wheel, bracing 
himself with difficulty. 

‘“That’s all the canvas she'll take, 
Cap'n,” the bos’n shouted. “If I add so 
much as a handkerchief, we'll dismast 
her!” 

The Captain nodded, never taking his 
eyes off the great spread of canvas aloft. 


Two men came for Jon, seized him by the arms and dragged him on deck. 


“We'll make it, Bos’n,”’ he finally said. “‘I 
know this ship. I rigged her myself!” 

‘The schooner cleared the island and 
flew into the open sea. All hands crowded 
to the gunwale, scanning the horizon. 

‘There she is!’’ Chips suddenly shout- 
ed. ‘“I'wo points on the starboard bow.” 

The Captain altered course heading 
for the ship, while the crew swarmed 
aloft trimming the sails. ‘The bos’n swung 
down to the main deck and stood beside 
his skipper. 

“We're gaining on them,” he said. 
‘“‘Can’t be more than ten miles away.” 

The Captain shifted his weight, brac- 
ing himself against the pitching vessel. 
“Tt’ll take all day,” he said, “‘but we'll get 
em.” 

Aboard the Largos schooner Jon heard 
a shout from the deck and crept to the 
companionway, listening. ‘The men were 
gathered by the taffrail, looking astern. 

“It’s them all right!” he heard Jeff say 
‘That's their schooner, but how in tarna- 
tion did they get underway so quick?” 

“What'll we do now, Jeff?” one of the 
crew askea. ihat schooner is faster than 
ours. See that spread of sails!”’ 

There was silence for a minute and 
then Jeff answered, “We still have a few 
tricks up our sleeve. Don’t forget we still 
have the boy. Now break out some more 
sails and break ’em on. We'll give ’em a 
run for their money!”’ 

After that, hours passed, and Jon heard 
nothing but the creaking of the blocks 
and the howling of the wind as the 
schooner strained under a full head of 
sails. Jon was just wondering how much 
his father had gained on them when he 
heard rifle fire on deck. Astern he heard 
gunfire from his father’s ship. 

Not long afterward, two men came in- 
to the cabin, seized Jon by the arms, and 
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dragged him on deck. He glanced quick- 
ly astern and saw his father’s schooner 
foaming along under a great mass of can 
vas. [he rays of the setting sun struck tl 
sails and they looked as if they were afire. 
It was an awesome sight, but Jon wasn’t 
thinking of that now. He had just thought 
of a plan, and with luck it might work! 

Jeff was directing his crew, who were 
lined along the taffrail, firing at the on- 
coming ship. No answering fire came 
from the pursuing ship now that Jon was 
on deck, and Jeff danced gleefully around 
the poopdeck. 

‘“That’s got ’em!”’ he cried. “They see 
the boy and they don’t dare fire. Give it 
to em men! Blow ’em out of the water!”’ 

The two men holding Jon became ex- 
cited and relaxed their grip fora moment. 
That was just what he wanted. Fl« 
wrenched himself free, darted across the 
deck, and dove headlong into the churn- 
ing, boiling wake of the Largos schooner! 
(This is Part Two of a three-part story 
to be concluded next month.) 
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akg in Hollywood have their 

“Oscars,” and Chinook, the 
handsome all-white, 2-year-old German 
Shepherd police dog, is right in the run- 


own 


ning. In 1951 he had a movie contract 
paying him from $500 to $1,250 a week 
(money, not bones!) but he didn’t win 
first place. Guess who did? A cat! 
Chinook didn’t mind too much, 
though. ‘“‘Every cat has his day,’’ he said 
in a very fair way. Besides, he is too busy 
making movies to worry about things 
like that. He’s one of the most popular 
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HINOOK, WONDER DOG 


By DUANE VALENTRY 


dogs in pictures and gets as many bags of 
fan mail as some human stars. 

His trainer knows that Chinook is a 
friend of highest courage, and that he 
can think lightning fast. 

One afternoon they were taking a hike 
over a wild mountain trail just before 
the sun went down. Suddenly Chinook 
made a leap, knocking his tall trainer to 
one side. At the same moment, he 
snapped at a coiled rattlesnake and, with 
a flip of his head, threw the snake a dozen 
feet away before it could strike! 
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When he has to snap at the villain in 
pictures, Chinook can look so vicious he 
scares even people who know him. One 
actor admitted that when he first worked 
with the dog in fight scenes, he was afraid 
of him. 

“I soon got over that fear,” he said, 
‘and now I’m training him and we've 
become great pals.” 

Last year Chinook made eleven per- 
sonal appearances at Christmas parties 
to entertain children in hospitals. He 
wore a Santa Claus suit with two bags, 
worn like saddlebags, filled with gifts 
for everybody. Of course, his own Christ- 
mas tree was hung with dog food of 
every kind, rubber cats and bones, new 
leashes, ten new dog collars and a muz- 
zle, all sent him by faithful fans. 

His best friend is Chowder, a dog who 
looks almost exactly like him and who 
acts as his stand-in. As far as coloring, 
length and weight are concerned, Chow- 
der is fine—but he is just a little bit short. 
So now he wears shoes strapped on his 
paws to make him three inches taller 
when he is acting in Chi- 
nook’s place! 

Chinook works in so 
many outdoor adventure 
pictures, and trains so hard 
to learn all the tricks he 
must do, that sometimes he 
needs a vacation. Not long 
ago he was taken to the 
beach by his owner for a 
real rest. But he wasn’t 
happy until Chowder, his 
chum, came to see him. 

“Chinook seemed aw- 
fully lonesome until Chow- 
der arrived to be his guest,” 
said his owner, Dorothy 
Crider, seen above. “For 
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days he lay stretched out on the beach, 
just looking at people’s feet. Now he’s 
romping all over the place.” 

No dog wants to go away on a vaca- 
tion alone, after all, especially if he’s a 
big star in Hollywood! 

























Have you ever ducked your head into a bag 
and turned into a baker or a cat or a pumpkin, a 
moon or a bug or a man from Mars? 

A paper-bag can be made into a face of almost 
any kind of animal or person. First put it on your 
head and mark where your eyes are. Do this care- 
fully so that you can see where you are going when 


you wear the mask. 





Cut out the eyes. Then begin to paint and glue 
things on. The paint should be thick and used in 
small areas so that the bag won't get too wet. 

You can paint on eyeglasses. String is fine for 
moustaches and cotton can be used for hair, eye- 
brows and whiskers. Glue on colored paper that 
has been cut and folded to make hats, ears, beaks, 
horns or anything else you need. 

Some of the other things that you can use for 


masks are broom straws, pipe cleaners, mop 





string, feathers, buttons, carrot greens for whisk- 


ers, wood shavings, scotch tape and spaghetti. 





BY PATRICIA VILLEMAIN 
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What do you like to do best—write 
stories, draw pictures, or make up poems? 
Petunia and I, we like best of all to see 
the work you have done. Make sure your 
name, address, and age is on each contri- 
bution you send to The Penglet Press, 
Box 350, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

Peterkin, Publisher 


TOMMY’S BIKE 
By Nancy Wiesner, age 7 
Tommy wanted a bike. He wanted it 
more than anything he had ever wanted. 


His mother said, ““No, Tommy, bikes are 
too much.” 


So Tommy said, “I'll ask Dad.” 

But his Dad said, ‘““No, Tommy, bikes 
are too much.” 

Tommy said, “If Dad and Mom won’t 
buy me one, who will?” 

Then Tommy saw the mailman and 
he ran out. There was a letter for him. 
He opened it and read, “Dear Tommy, 
I won't forget your birthday. I am com- 
ing there. Aunt Mary.” 

At last the day came. Tommy thought 
he was up first, but Aunt Mary was. She 
made a cake. Tommy ran into the room, 
but he found nothing. So he went into 
the other room and there beside the cake 
was a bike. 








SOUTH OF THE BORDER by Jon Mooney, age 10 
OcTOBER 1953 
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THE WINNING PICTURE STORY 


We've had lots of fun reading all the picture stories that were sent in to the Pen- 
glet Press Contest. The one we liked best was sent in by Lynn Mae Clark, age 7, of 
Troy, Ohio. We are printing it below so that you can read it. 
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FUN IN THE ATTIC 
By Karlovna Ellis, age 9 

One rainy day Margaret went up to 
rummage through the attic. There she 
saw an old trunk, that she had never seen 
before. Margaret went over and opened 
the trunk. On the top of all the old 
clothes she saw a pair of ivory elephants. 
They were yellow with age. 

Margaret closed her eyes, and she saw 
how they were being carved. First the 
rough outline, then came the more ex- 
perienced carver, with careful fingers. 
When he had finished the details, he 
sanded and polished them. 

Then a trader came and bought the 
elephants from the natives. He took them 
all the way from India to America. In 
America they went to a shop where they 
were sold to Margaret’s great-grand- 
mother. 

They had passed down the generations 
until the present day. Margaret thought, 
how happy I will be when they are mine. 
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MEN OR GODS? 


(An Inca child of Peru describes the 
coming of the Spanish.) 
By Lorraine Keen, age 11 


Oh, Mother! 

‘They come across the water 
In houses made of wood 

They sit astride great animals, 
As into our village they come. 
Be they men or gods? 


Oh, Mother! 

Their faces white— 

Their clothes like silver, 

They carry lightning and thunder 
Oh, Mother, 

Be they men or gods? 


Their hair is light 

They speak in foreign tongue. 
They give our Inca strange gifts. 
I see them! I see them! 

Oh, Mother! 

Be they men or gods? 
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HALLOWEEN 
By Peter Larsen, age 11 


A clatter of armor, a rustle of sheet, 

Muflles the sound of running feet. 

“Hurry,” shout the ghosts, “that’s Don’s 
house in sight.” 

And they run even harder through this 
spooky night. 

They run to the door and press on the 
button, 

And the knight draws his sword so it’s 
ready for cuttin’. 

Then the door opens—just a small crack, 

And candy and bubble gum’s dropped 
in each sack. 

Then off in the darkness, as swift as a 
kite, 

To pester more people on Halloween 


night. 


—_— mm, 
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A TALE OF A MONKEY 
By Russell Cook, age 12 


Once upon a time there was a monkey. 
He liked to get into mischief. Once he 
dropped a coconut on a spectator’s head. 
Once he slapped the man who fed him. 
Why, once he climbed a tree that was so 
high that he hopped a passing airplane. 
Once he was so quick that he grabbed 
the tongue of a bullfrog. He teased a 
bull so much that it fainted. 

He got into a woman’s pies and when 
she came after him, he threw them at 
her. 

One night a farmer thought he was a 
weasel and shot at him. He scared him so 
much that he jumped out of his skin 
and his bones ran away, and he was 
never heard of again. 


tf > 


BUILDINGS by Eleanor Jahoda, age 9 
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The Courage of Andy Jackson 


By E. Leroy Baker 
Illustrated by Fred Sanchez 
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ANDY Jackson and his brother Robert 
jumped to their feet in alarm as the 
British soldiers entered the room. After 
a skirmish at Waxhaw Church the day 
before, and a night hiding in a swamp, 
these two young soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion had taken refuge in a cousin’s 
house. Tired and hungry, they were 
tucking away a hot breakfast when the 
British dragoons arrived, led to the spot 
by a Tory neighbor. 

The British officer in command of 
the dragoons was a proud and haughty 
fellow, annoyed to find only two boys in 
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their teens, after his early morning chase 
through the rough Carolina hills. ‘Turn- 
ing to the younger boy, he ordered 
harshly, “Brush my boots, boy!”’ 

A deep silence fell over the room as 
the red-headed, freckled-faced boy of 
fourteen drew himself erect before the 
British officer of dragoons. Andy had a 
hot temper and was quick to take of- 
fence, even when the odds were against 
him. Now, the boy looked at the man’s 
mud-spattered boots with scorn. 

“I am a prisoner of war, sir,” he de- 


clared flatly, “not your servant!” 
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The British officer’s face flushed with 
rage. In a flash, he drew his sword. ‘There 
was a sharp intake of breath from the 
cousins as the British officer struck, and 
Andy fell with a gash in his head. 

Still furious, the officer turned to 
Robert Jackson. ‘Brush my boots, boy!” 

Robert Jackson was sixteen, two years 
older than Andy. Even though he knew 
it was senseless to refuse, his brother’s 
stubborn bravery had inspired him. 

“You heard what my brother said, 
sir!” Robert replied. Instantly he fell 
before a savage blow. 
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In spite of their wounds, the boys 
were hustled to their feet and forced to 
walk to Camden, South Carolina, forty 
miles away. Andy and Robert grew fev- 
erish, but their guards would not allow 
them even one drop of water. And not a 
single bite of food. 

At Camden, they were thrown into an 
enclosure with other prisoners. ‘They 
had no beds, no medical aid, and no 
means of bandaging their wounds. The 
food supply was small. All the Ameri- 
cans had to live in filth and misery. 

Worst of all, smallpox soon broke out 
among the prisoners. The dead and dy- 
ing were all together, and equally neg- 
lected. But at last, the British guards 
came and let many of them go free. 

“Why this sudden good treatment?” 
one American asked. 

“Exchange of prisoners,” the guard re- 
plied crisply. 

Outside, Mrs. Jackson rushed to greet 
her sons. Hugging them close, the widow 
sobbed softly. 

‘““Mother!”” Andy stammered. “How 
.. . however did you manage?” 

“There is a general exchange of pris- 
oners, and I begged for you and Robert 
to be included.” 

She had heard of their suffering and 
had, as mothers will, resolved to do 
something about it. After arranging for 
their release, she had come to the prison 
with two horses. Robert was too weak to 
walk. They put him on one of the horses, 
and two other released prisoners from 
Waxhaw rode beside him and held him 
upright. 

‘All right, Andy,” his mother said, 
“up you go on the other horse!” 

Tears came into Andy’s eyes as he 
thought of his mother’s devotion. She 
had done all this to get them out of 
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prison. Now she would walk forty miles 
back to Waxhaw while her two sons rode 
home. 

‘‘No, Mother,” Andy said gently, but 
firmly. “Up you go.” 

Clenching his teeth to hide his pain, 
Andy helped his mother mount the 
horse. He did not let her know his 
critical condition. Bareheaded, bare- 
footed, ragged, sick with smallpox, 
young Andrew Jackson walked those 
forty miles back to their cabin. By the 
time they reached Waxhaw, he was ut- 
terly exhausted. At times, during the 
journey, he was dizzy with weakness, 
but he staunchly refused to let his 
mother walk. 

When they finally arrived home, Mrs. 
Jackson put the two boys to bed and 
anxiously tended to their needs. But it 
was too late to save Robert. In two days 
he was dead and Andy was helpless in a 
spell of raging fever. His strong consti- 
tution was all that sustained him, and it 
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“Now go to sleep! The very idea of a child 
your age being afraid of the daylight!” 
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was several months before he was able to 
walk again. 

About this time, his mother heard that 
two of her nephews were in terrible suf- 
fering and misery in a British prison 
ship near Charleston. She rushed off to 
their relief. 

Andy never saw his mother again. 
Somewhere, she herself was taken sick 
with fever. She died and was buried in 
an unmarked grave. The only memorial 
of his mother that Andy had was a small 
bundle of her clothes, which was re- 
turned to him. But he never forgot her 
advice: ““Always make friends by being 
honest, and keep them by being loyal. 
Never tell a lie, nor take what is not 
your own, nor sue for slander. Settle 
those cases yourself.” 

Ever after, Andy loved and respected 
women. The devotion and sacrifice of 
his mother were virtues he attributed to 
all women. If any man spoke evil of any 
woman in his presence, Andrew Jack- 
son would challenge him to a duel. His 
most famous duel was one in which he 
defended his beloved wife, Rachel, and 
nearly lost his life. 

- In the war of 1812, Jackson earned 
the affectionate name of Old Hickory 
because of his toughness and courage. 
No matter what the odds, no matter how 
tired and hungry he and his men might 
be, Jackson would never accept defeat. 

The courage of Andrew Jackson was 
also tested in his career as an Indian 
fighter. First against the Creek Indians 
on the southern border of Tennessee, 
and then against the Seminoles in the 
swamps of Florida, Jackson waged ruth- 
less and bloody campaigns. 

His exploits made him a hero to the 
common people and he was elected the 
seventh president of the United States. 
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MYSTERY AND MAGIC 


Book Reviews by Barbara Nolen 


OU CAN BE sure of one thing. If Miss 

Pickerell appears on the scene, 
there’s going to be trouble for anyone 
who gets in her way. And that’s how it 
worked out when Miss Pickerell decided 
to visit the atomic energy exhibit at the 
State Capitol. Of course, Miss Pickerell 
didn’t travel alone. She took her 
nephews, Homer and Harry, and her 
cow. When you add a sick sheriff and a 
Geiger counter, the story really hums. 
Miss PICKERELL AND THE GEIGER 
Counter by Ellen McGrecor. 


Whittlesey. $2.25. 


New York has never produced a cock- 
ier hero than Big Mose. He wore the red 
shirt of a volunteer fireman, and a tall 
beaver hat. He lived at least a hundred 
years ago, but people are still talking 
about him down on the East Side. He 
loved a fight and hated a bully or a 
crook. He was always sticking up for the 
‘little fellow.” 

Bic Moser by Katherine Shippen. 
Harpers. $2. 


But you don’t have to go back a hun- 
dred years to find adventure in New 
York City. Patricia’s father and her 
grandfather had both earned medals on 
the police force, so Pat was looking for a 
chance to be a heroine the minute she 
became a member of the school Safety 
Patrol. How Pat nearly lost her chance, 
and her badge, is an adventure which 
might happen to any boy or girl who 
lives in a big city. 
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PAT AND HER POLICEMAN by Frieda 
Friedman. Morrow. $2.50. 


Way up north in Canada, there were 
two boys who had to look after them- 
selves for weeks, while their father was 
away on a trapping trip. Their mother 
was dead, so Tony, who was eleven, and 
John, who was nine, had to chop wood 
and cook and clean their one-room 
cabin. But it was lonesome when the 
cold winter began. That’s why they fol- 
lowed the School Train in its exciting 
journey from lumber camp to lumber 
camp. 

SCHOOL TRAIN by Helen Acker. 
Abelard Press. $2. 


Another family who moved about 
were the Allbrights. As Daddy said, 
“Where there’s oil, there’s Allbright.” 
So he dragged his three children all over 
Texas until he met Gran’ma Higgins. 
Oil wells were springing up all over that 
part of Texas. They brought misery and 
magic into the lives of the Allbright 
children and the Higgins Boarding 
House in one of the most entertaining 
small-town stories of the year. 

Macic For Mary M by Charlotte Baker. 
David McKay. $2.50. 


Speaking of Texas, there’s a new 
Johnny Texas adventure, on the old San 
Antonio Road. It is the story of a boy 
alone, driving an ox team for six hun- 
dred miles through wild Indian country. 
JoHNNy TEXAS ON THE SAN ANTONIO 
Roap by Carol Hoff. Follett. $2.95. 
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You'll enjoy this folk tale about a 
frightened Indian down in Mexico that 
once became a hero. How this happens 
makes an amusing story. 

A HEro By MIsTAKE by Anita Brenner. 
William R. Scott. $2. 


Just a word or two about four more 
adventure stories. Tessie’s story is espe- 
cially for girls who are beginning to 
grow up. Zeke’s story is a rugged pioneer 
tale of Connecticut Indians on the war- 





Halloween Capers ; 


Is your house haunted? If it isn’t why don’t you invite your 


path. The other two are stories of mod- 
ern Europe in which politics and adven- 
ture combine to increase the suspense. 


‘TEssiE’s CARAVAN by Priscilla Warner. 

| Doubleday. $2.50. 
ZEKE AND THE FISHER-CaAT by Virginia 
Voight. Holiday House. $2.50. 
THe CaptTain’s House by Elizabeth 
Kyle. Houghton. $2.75. 


MESSENGER BY NIGHT by Mary Evans 
Andrews. 


Longmans. $2.75. 








friends over to do a little house-haunting at a Halloween party. ¥ 


WANTED: House-Haunters. 


Make your house look good and spooky for the party. Pull the 
. blinds and drape the furniture with sheets. Use orange crepe 
® paper for the tablecloth and a large pot covered with black crepe 
paper for the centerpiece. Put small favors inside the pot. Later, 
each guest can reach into the witch’s brew and pull out a prize. 
And don’t forget the food. Orangeade, ice cream and Halloween 
cookies and candies are tasty tidbits for ghosts. 
Ducking for apples is a good Halloween caper. Fill a dishpan 
half full of water and put six apples in it. Have guests duck for 





On one side of the invitation, draw a skeleton or a ghost. On the 
other, write the time and place of the party under the heading, 





apples without using their hands. Happy haunting to you. 
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MOOSE HUNTING IN MAINE 
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LEAVES TREES HUNTERS MOOSE GUNS 


| know a little Z & 


on all th 








These are all the things the story tells about. 
When you see these pictures in the story, just 
read the name of the picture instead of a word. 


who lives in the beautiful state of Maine. In the fall the 





turn bright colors, and the 





WK... to hunt for %, 





in the woods with their . One day the little went hunting with some 
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away and we 








. As they came to MB. a. 4 said to the little 
"Don't make any noise in the &y Me. 


cannot shoot them with ~ .' So the ik and the little moved 
.. but they couldn't find any anywhere. 
; ! into a pile of 





or you will scare the 








quietly among th ooking for 






After a long time, the little (4) suddenly fell over some fallen 


making a big crash. But the crash frightened a ai from behind some 
and he ran out where the > 4 





could shoot him with their 
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WuicH Carp Is If? 


This is a mind-reading card trick 
which is hard to guess because it de- 
pends on more than one clue. You will 
need a helper with a good memory. First 
you should remove from the pack all the 
face cards, leaving aces through tens. 

Next you send your helper out of the 
room and ask someone to shuffle the pack 
of cards and draw one out. This is shown 
to everyone present and replaced in the 
pack which you reshuffle and lay on the 
card table. Suppose that the chosen card 
is the ten of hearts. 

Your helper is called back and stands 
looking at the pack as if in deep thought. 


Worp Souart 
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1. Flat boat 
2. ‘To ornament 
3. Mechanical man 
4. A number of trees 
5, Come in 
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Finally he says, ““Uhe card is red.” 

You reply, “Yes, that’s right.” 

Then he says, “It’s a heart.” 

You answer, “Yes, it is a heart.’’ And 
then he tells you it is the ten. 

This is the way it works. When you 
reshuffle the cards, you lay the pack 
near one edge of the card table, having 
told your friend beforehand that each 
edge represents a suit. Directly in front 
of you is clubs, to your left, diamonds, 
opposite, hearts, and to your right, 
spades. 

When he says the card is red, he al- 
ready knows it is a heart, but he is 
giving you a chance to signal to him 
whether the number is high or low. If 
your answer is one word, yes, it means 
that the card is between one and five. 
If you use several words, that’s right, 
or yes, it is, it means the card is in the 
six to ten group. When the suit is named, 
the number of words in your reply 
tells the number of the card. For the 
second group your helper starts counting 
at six. Yes, it is a heart gives him ten. 
Yes, a heart, would be eight. 

As with all tricks, it is well to re- 
hearse a few times first. It may help 
to remember that the arrangement of 
suits around the table is in alphabetical 
order, C, D, H, S, but be sure your 
helper knows it progresses to your left. 
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BEE’s KNEES BARNYARD MIx-uP 


In this puzzle the answers are pairs See if you can straighten out these 
of words which rhyme, like cats’ hats. parents and their children. 
1. Breakfasts and dinners of furry 1. A chick’s mother is a drake. 
beasts of the sea. 2. A calf’s mother is a gander. 
2. Artificial hair-covering of a giver 3. A colt’s mother is a ram. 
of bacon. 4. A lamb’s father is a cow. 
3. Small cartons belonging to a red- 5. A gosling’s father is a sow. 
coated chicken thief. 6. A lamb’s mother is a mare. 
4. Large porches on the dwellings of 7. A piglet’s mother is a hen. 
black and white beasts from Asia. 8. A duckling’s father is a ewe. 


B Is For BUNNY 
How many things beginning with B can you find in this picture? 
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e along, Boys and Girls! Join 
wert TELL-A-TALE adventures 


of your cartoon friends ! 





ad 


Here are the same cartoon friends you see in & 


the movies . . . on television . . . in the 
funnies! Now, see them perform whenever you 
wish . . . on the pages of your very own Tell-a-Tale 
books. Plenty of pictures in every book, all 
in gay colors. Easy to keep new-looking, too. 
Just wipe the hard plastic-coated covers with a damp 
cloth. Many different titles to choose from . . . and 


more full-of-fun stories coming all the time! 
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PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 


World's Largest Publishers of Children's Books 
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WITH EACH 
SUBSCRIPTION 
TO 


(act 
“DiSNEY'S 


COMICS 


AND 
SrorieS 


SUBSCRIBIE NOW I] and receive FREE this beautifully litho- 


graphed 36 page book in full color. Size 43,” x 614”. 












Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories is the only magazine of authentic Disney 
characters. It contains clean, wholesome humor, the best in art work, color- 
ing and readability. Approved by parents and teachers everywhere. Suitable 
for everyone, from ages 3 to 90. 


Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. DEPT.sP 10 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $ ______ for which please send a ______ year 
subscription to WALT DISNEY’S COMICS AND STORIES and the Free 
Donald Duck Book to: 


PLEASE PRINT 
Name 





Street and Number 





City or Town Mailing Dist. No. State 








Donor’s Name 





Street and Number 

















City or Town Mailing Dist. No. State _— 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
5 years—$4.00 3 years—$2.50 2 years—$1.75 1 year—$1.00 


Canadian Subscriptions $1.20 per year 


Every issue bubbles over with puzzles, 
stories, photographs, jokes, riddles, 


games, poems, and things-to-do. For 


tricks and treats all through the year, 


send in your subscription to STORY 
PARADE, using this handy coupon. 





Give this coupon to your bookshop or ORDER NOW 
Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York 


Please send years subscription to: $7.50 for 3 years 
(30 big issues ) 


$5.50 for 2 years 
(20 big issues) 


$3.00 for 1 year 
(10 big issues) 








